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Tue Rows, CHESTER. 


From the number of conflicting accounts respecting the origin 
of th 
tity of Chester and the date of its foundation, it is difficult to olen 
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any one possessing a superior claim on our credence. Writers have 
not been wanting to assign ita flourishing existence prior to the invasion 
of the Romans; but the impenetrable mystery that will probably for ever 
conceal its earliest history, tends, no doubt, to foster the growth of asser- 
tions of this nature; and to pursue such fables, undirected by a single 
ray of truth, is certainly idle and useless. It is manifest, however, 
that here the Romans, after the defeat of Boadicea, the “ British Warrior- 
Queen,” established their head-quarters. Characteristic evidence on this 
point exists in the peculiar form of the city, which represents the figure 
of the ancient Roman camp. It has four gates, four principal streets, 
diverging from a common centre towards the four cardinal points, and 
a variety of lesser ones branching from these at right angles, and consti- 
tuting a labyrinth of squares and courts. Irrespective of this, unquestion- 
able vestiges of the skill of this remarkable people have been discovered 
from time to time, during the progress of excavations for improving the 
sewerage; and the patient research and industry evinced by the local 
Archeological Society will doubtless be productive of still stronger 
proof. Altars and Roman pavements of singular perfection have been 
found in various parts of the city; and tiles of red clay, bearing the 
inscription of the Imperial Legion (Leg. V. V.), are frequently met with 
in removing old buildings. Coins, also, of Vespasian, Trajan, Constantius, 
and other Roman emperors, have been colleeted in great. numbers. These 
legacies from the great pioneers of eivilziation render this glorious old 
city a life-study fer the antiquarian. 

The walls, which completely encirele Chester, are the only perfect 
specimen of this kind of fortification in the kingdom. Ethelfleda, wife 
of Ethelfred, first Earl of Mercia, rebuilt them (a.m. 908), and con- 
siderably enlarged the city, which had been reduced almost to ruins 
during the invasion of Harold, King of the Danes, some years previous. 
The walls embrace @ circuit of about two miles, and are ecomstructed of 
red sandstone, which in this county is peculiarly abumdaat: it does not 
possess many virtues for building, being subject to rapid decay on ex- 
posure to the air. Originally designed for the purposes of war, they 
have long formed a most delightful promenade, from four to five feet in 
width; and command a prospect, in clear weather, of vast extent. 
Towards the west obtaim a view of the county of Flint, the “ garden 
of Wales,” omg i the river Dee lazily winds until it enters the 
sea. Here (om the western side) stands a most picturesque old tower, 
invested with all the insignia of amtiqnity, and regarded with interest 
from its historical associations: durimg the celebrated siege of Chester 
it was bombarded by the Republican army from a house on the opposite 
side of the river, yet standiug. It is mow devoted to a more beneficent 
purpose, being transformed into a Museum of Curiosities, established for 
the object of seient.ic improvement, and of preserving the “dusty 
records” of preceding eenturies. Here are many most valuable relics of 
bygone ages; and through the thoughtful liberality of one of the citizens, 
a camera obscura, on the upper portion of the tower, offers the visitor 
much gratification and amusement. From the summit, by means of a 
powerful telescope at the service of the stranger, a really magnificent 
prospect may be obtained, embracing the Great Ormshead, a stupendous 
mountain in Carnarvonshire, the Wrekin in Shropshire, Moel-Famma, 
and the whole sublime range of Welsh hills. For the reasonable charge 
of sixpence, an hour may be thus pleasantly and instructively whiled away. 
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The Water Tower (so it is called) was erected a.m: 1322, and derives 
its name from the fact that the. river formerly flowed at its base: indeed, 
all the land now occupied by Crane Street and the intervening space was 
completely covered at high tide. 

Proceeding along the walls in an easterly direetion, on a slight ascent, 
you look down by the way on the canal worked by the Shropshire Union 
Company. Considering the rapid advance of science during late years, 
and the monopolizing influence of steam, the traffic still maintained by 
this company is certainly very remarkable. It seems such an old-fashioned 
channel (literally speaking) of internal commerce, that its prolonged 
and flourishing existence is eurious to refleet on. The simple but perfect 
system of “locks” may here be inspected on its grandest scale: the 
ascent, in one single instance, being from twenty to thirty feet. Con- 
tinuing our journey eastward, and passing over the “ North Gate,’ a 
fine Dorie structure, erected by the Marquis of Westminster, a.p. 1808, 
we shortly arrive at the Phcenix Tower, so called from having been used 
as a place of business by the Company of Painters and Stationers, whose 
crest, a Phoenix, is yet discernible, though rapidly yielding to the “silent 
tooth of time.” During that important epoch of our national history, 
when England was torn with intestine commotion, the summit of this 
tower was honoured with the presence of Majesty: King Charles I., from 
this point, beheld the discomfiture of his army on Rowton Moor, under 
the generalship of Sir Marmaduke Langdale. Sufficiently thankful 
we can never be that, through the merey of Almighty God, the general 
progression of knowledge and religion has preserved this people from a 
repetition of that terrible calamity—Civil War. 

Having mentioned the principal features of interest as presented in 
a walk round the walls, and as I have not space to introduce the reader 
to a closer acquaintance, which, however, a personal: visit is far more 
capable of accomplishing, I will briefly touch on the nature and character 
ofthe city within the walls. 

Unquestionably. demanding the first attention, as being quite unique, 
are the “ Rows.” So singular are their construction and appearance, that 
I do not presume to hope a distinct or correct comprehension will be 
formed in the mind of the reader from my description. , They run 
parallel with the four main streets, and, in consequence, the stranger 
would scarcely be aware of their existence. They have been not inaptly 
styled “Old Arcades,” and offer a convenient and pleasant retreat 
from the noonday sun of summer, or in case of a sudden shower of 
rain. They form a gallery over the front ground-floor of each house 
(all such space is converted into shops in every instance), and constitute, 
as it were, a common first-floor to the whole range of houses, the actual 
first-floor of these being the roof of the gallery. The Rows are also 
lined with shops. Always in careful repair, they may be styled the 
“Rotten Row” (for pedestrians) of Chester; and I fear the adjective 
is here lamentably appropriate, from their extreme age, and, in many 
parts, their tumble-down appearance. A high authority remarks— 
*‘ These rows appear to me to have been the same as the ancient vestibules, 
and to have been a form of building preserved from the time that the 
city was possessed by the Romans. They were built before the doors, 
midway between the streets and houses, and were the places where 
dependants waited for the coming out of their patrons, and under which 
they might walk away the tedious minutes of expectation.” They are 
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606 THE HOME FRIEND. 
approached by flights of steps at convenient distances, or by the same 
means at either extremity. 

| At the convergence of the four main streets before mentioned formerly 

Ht stood the “‘ High Cross;” this was destroyed by Cromwell’s party when 

; they seized the city (a. p. 1646). It appears probable that this was the 
site of the ancient Roman Pretorium, with its court of judicature, where 
sacrifices and other religious rites were performed. In the beautiful 
Parable of the labourers in the vineyard, we read of a householder “ which 
went out early in the morning to hire labourers into his vineyard.” He 

; saw “some standing idle in the market-place, and said ‘ Why stand 
ye here all the day idle?’ They say unto him, because no man hath 
hired us. He saith unto them, Go ye also into the vineyard, and what- 
soever is right, that shall ye receive.” 

Whether or not any continuous traces of this custom are on record, 
I am ignorant, but in the present age I am assured of its existence ; 
for in the time of harvest, labourers, who have no permanent employment, 
congregate at early morning on this very spot; and, if in want of 
“hands” for his harvest, the farmer residing at some distance will ride 
into Chester and “hire” the men collected for this express purpose. At 
the season of the year I am told this is an every-day occurrence. 

Chester was remarkable in ancient days for its abundance of religious 
institutions; of those yet remaining the Cathedral is most deserving of 
consideration. Viewed from whatever point it appears a vast and mas- 
sive pile, and, owing to the elevation on which it stands, becomes a 
characteristic landmark for several miles in any direction. On a close 
inspection, it is mournful to behold the evidence of decay almost every- 
where palpable. It is much to be lamented that red sandstone (to the 
perishable nature of which I have before alluded) should have been 
employed in the building of so noble a structure. Its present condition, 
however, may be attributed, in some measure, to the low state of the 
chapter revenues; dilapidation having so far progressed that some parts 
became ruined to such an extent that preservation was impossible. About 
thirty-five years ago a considerable sum was collected by means of 
subscription, sufficient for repair wherever feasible; but these restora- 

tions will suffer no comparison with the exquisite architectural beauty of 

the original workmanship. 

This particular branch of science, it is to be feared, can boast of 
no proportionate progression with its fellows. The splendid models of 
architecture bequeathed by our ancestors may be venerated (as they 
deserve) and imitated; but our productions are for the most part the 

te attempts of apprentices, and not the perfection of mastership. The 
greater portion of the edifice, as it now stands, was erected during the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., about which period Gothic 
architecture attained its zenith, with a majestic richness of decoration 
never since approached. 

That the Cathedral existed several centuries prior to this is beyond 
doubt, from such portions of the first abbots’ tombs as are yet visible. 
Some few specimens of early Saxon are said to be still remaining, although 
the prevailing style is Norman-Gothic. 

Notwithstanding the abundance -of information already before us, col- 
lected by writers of much ability, I am yet convinced, from the elaborate 
ingenuity and skill here displayed, that volumes might be filled of a 
deeply-interesting as well as instructive nature. 
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CHESTER. 607 

I must conduct my readers outside the walls to the church of St. John 
the Baptist. It is situated on the eastern side of the city and on the 
western bank of the river Dee, and is considered to be one of the oldest 
ecclesiastical buildings in Britain. Chroniclers assign its foundation 
to Ethelfred, King of Mercia. I am tempted to quote the words of 
a quaint old writer on this subject :— King Ethelred, minding to build 
a church, was told, that where he should see a white hind, there he should 
build a church, which white hind he saw in the place where St. John’s 
Chureh now standeth, and in remembrance whereof, his picture was 
placed in the wall of the said church, which yet standeth on the side of 
the steeple, towards the west, having a white hind in his hand.” From 
the poverty of our early history, legends like this (if such they be) have 
established themselves in truthful records; and are, indeed, the old land- 
marks of chronology at so distant a date. 

Adjoining the church are several most picturesque old ruins, forcibly 
assuring one of its ancient grandeur and extent. In 1468, the original 
steeple, between the nave and the choir, fell, and destroyed the greater 
portion of the latter. It was rebuilt, and the church thoroughly repaired ; 
but, in little more than a century afterwards, the renovated steeple gave 
way, and two years subsequently the whole building was nearly ruined 
by the partial fall of the western steeple. For nearly twenty years it 
remained in this state, when, by a grant from Queen Elizabeth, it was 
reduced to its present form, embracing the nave and choir alone. The 
tower, or belfry, now standing, was erected in the seventeenth century, 
and is one hundred and fifty feet in hight. 

The style of St. John’s was early Norman, and, it is asserted, that 
of a most correct and beautiful description. In the interior some relics 
of our Saxon ancestors are preserved, and four massy coluinns that 
formerly supported the central nave. 

There are several other churches, an account of which might, perhaps, 
interest some chance reader; but, as I have before remarked, space will 
not allow of their being here described. 

The Grosvenor Bridge, crossing the Dee on the western side of the 
city, is, of its kind, the most stupendous work of engineering skill ever 
accomplished. It consists of a single stone arch, the span’ of which, 
being two hundred feet, is unparalleled. The carriage-road over it is 
three hundred and forty feet in length, in breadth twenty-four feet, and 
conducts to the Grand Lodge of Eaton Hall, the seat of the Marquis 
of Westminster. This edifice, by the way, is famous as a most magnifi- 
cent specimen of Gothic architecture. Splendid it certainly is; but 
frum the profuseness of the superficial decoration, studding almost every 
square inch of the exterior, it can establish, in my opinion, no claim to 
a grandeur that its vastness would otherwise command. The architect 
seems to have given loose to fancy, and introduced the features of the 
Gothic order peculiar to any period, for the purpose of presenting a con- 
centration of lavish ornament. 

Chester boasts of a most admirable institution called the Training 
College. Assisted by a grant from Government, tie sum of 10,0002. 
was raised for its erection, which was completed in 1842. The object 
of its establishment is, by a thorough religious and scientific training, to 
qualify masters for the parochial schools of the Diocese. Every branch 
of practical science is here developed to stim late these young men to 
interesting inquiry and healthful exertion; and to send them forth to 
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the world with minds not so hopelessly drugged with the dead languages 
as to be incapable of receiving impression from 


“The fairy tales of science and the long result of Time.” 


I remember to have somewhere read the following passage—‘* The 
beauty of proportion survives, while the beauty of embellishment disap- 
pears.” This fine idea derives confirmation from the appearance of 
Chester at the present day. The city is now connected with all parts 
of England by the “iron pathways,” six distinct lines here centralizing. 

Of the inhabitants, it must be observed that they do not move with 
the age. ‘There is a stagnation in their society and trade that, however 
delicious it may be to the poet or the antiquary, as eminently in unison 
with the solemn grandeur of the city, is, nevertheless, not less injurious 
than unaccountable. The Cestrians, then (as they love to be called), 
must cast away this antique apathy, or the giant strides of Science and 
Civilization will leave them far behind in the march of intellect and pro- 
gressive reform, as dusty warnings to the coming generation. 


J. 


ANCIENT LONDON.—No. XTX. 


Towarps the close of the eleventh century, when the Anglo-Norman 
style of architecture had arrived at its individual perfection, and just 
after the completion of Westminster Abbey, begun by the Confessor, a 
new cathedral of St. Paul’s was commenced by Bishop Maurice ; but after 
twenty years’ progress he died and left the charge of the work to his 
successor, Richard de Beaumeis, who bestowed, for carrying on the edifice, 
the entire revenues of his bishopric. A building situated near Bridewell, 
of unknown antiquity, but supposed to have been contemporary with 
another tower of the Roman period situated on the site of the Tower 
fortress, having been ruined by the conflagration which destroyed the 
cathedral, the stones were given towards the masonry of the new edifice. 
The plan appeared so extensive that, says Stow, “men at that time 
thought it wold never have been finished, it was then so wonderful for 
length and breadth.” The building was not completed till 1240, in the 
reign of Henry III.,a period of revival of art in this country, and the 
dawn of the highest perfection in the completeness of the Pointed style 
of architecture. The changes introduced at this time did not fail to affect 
the new edifice, and a new choir was completed, which was dedicated 
in the presence of the king, attended by Otto, the papal legate, and a 
great assembly of eminent personages. Previously (in 1221), a new 
steeple had been added, and in 1256 the subterranean church of St. Faith’s 
was commenced by Fulk Basset, Bishop of London. 

The further task of perfecting the noble edifice was carried out by 
Bishop Roger, surnamed Niger; and in the interior decoration the most 
costly mosaic work, in gold and silver, precious stones, and windows dim 
with their rich burthen of painted glass, were profusely employed; the 
focus of splendour and extreme point to which the lavish expenditure 
of costly material could be extended being the shrine of Erkenwald beyond 
the high altar. A small vestige of the Norman building, or one of its 
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appurtenances, shown in the accompanying cut, 1s interesting, as being 
the only relic of that pile so magnificent ere it was swept by the besom 
of the Reformation, disfigured by the obelisks and turrets of Master Inigo, 
and finally its very ruins ruined in the great fire of London. 


& h 


Boss or Oup Sr. Pavuw’s. 


The morsel of antiquity represented above was found in the course of 
excavation on the south side of St. Paul’s Cathedral in the year 1852. 
It is a small boss, about six inches by four in diameter, and has probably 
been part of a tomb; one of two heads which appear upon the face 
of it is nearly obliterated, the other shows the peculiar manner of disposing 
the hair used by the Normans, which induced the spies df Harold 
to report that the army of William was composed wholly of priests. 
This custom of polling closely or shaving the back of the head, and 
bringing forward what was left of the hair in fillets, like a shade over 
the eyes, was borrowed, according to Glaber Rodolphus, from the 
Poictevins. The Normans likewise shaved the face, and an exception 
to this practice obtained for William de Percy, who came over with 
the Conqueror, the cognomen of Algernon, or, with the whiskers. 

During nearly a century and a half—viz., from 616 to 764—London 
is without history, and the chronicle is only resumed, by Simeon of 
Durham, to record a great conflagration by which it suffered; another, 
still more disastrous, whereby many of the inhabitants perished, shortly 
ensued, and a third nearly laid the whole city in ruins. These calamities 
occurred at intervals of thirty-four and of three years. 

In the year 833 a wittenagemot was held at London, at which were 
present Egbert, King of the West Saxons, his son Ethelwolf,and Withlof, 
King of Mercia, together with all the bishops and great men of the land. 
The object of this great parliament was to deliberate upon the means 
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of repelling the piratical invasions of the Danes; but only six years 
after the increasing power of the marauders, and the inefficiency of the 
means of repelling them, were manifested in the descent of a fleet, whose 
crews landed in Kent, and having destroyed Canterbury and Rochester, 
hastened to London, which they sacked, and, with their habitual cruelty, 
slaughtered the greater part of its inhabitants. 

This successful onslaught, and others which ensued, encouraged the 
rapacious Northmen to plan a general invasion of the country. With 
a fleet of three hundred and fifty ships they sailed up the Thames, and 
London again became the scene of havoc, which was the sure consummation 
of their lawless and bloodthirsty enterprises. Finding London suitable 
to their purpose as a fortress, they placed in it a garrison, while they 
continued to harass and plunder the kingdom of the West Saxons. To 
counteract those treacherous and vindictive intruders, Alfred laid siege 
to them in their fastness, and reduced the Danes to capitulate. When 
Alfred obtained possession of London, he directly proceeded to provide 
for its future defence by repairing the walls and towers, and he committed 
the government of the city to Ethered, his son-in-law, with the title of 
Earl of Mercia. 

The indefatigable black strangers, as the Danes were called, in defiance 
of repeated oaths and treaties, renewed their encroachments by erecting 
a castle at Beamfleate, now Southfleet, near Gravesend, where Haesten, a 
powerful warrior, assembled a large body of followers, with a view to 
further aggression. Here, however, they were routed by Ethered, who, 
with an army strengthened by a picked body of the London citizens, 
laid siege to and took the Danish castle, together with a great booty, 
and the wife and sons of Haesten, whom they brought to London ; but by 
the magnanimity of Alfred they were restored, without, however, awaken- 
ing any generous response on the part of the ruthless Dane. 

In the following year (896) the Danes had constructed a camp on 
a site near the river Lea, supposed to be that of Hertford, whence they 
pursued their devastations, and pressed so closely on London that Alfred 
was under the necessity of encamping outside the walls of the city in 
order to protect the crops of the citizens from the rapacity of the invaders. 
The Londoners suffered a defeat in attempting to dislodge the enemy 
from his stronghold; but this object was attained by Alfred’s expedient 
of diverting the current of the river Lea so as to leave the Danish vessels 
stranded and useless, and the Danes were compelled, for want of supplies 
thus cut off, to break up their camp. A quantity of planks, nails, and 
other fragments of ancient vessels, found about a century ago, on the 
erection of Stanstead Bridge, were supposed to be remains of the ships 
thus disabled. 

In the early part of the tenth century, London appears to have been 
in flourishing circumstances ; and, in spite of the many calamities of fire, 
pestilence, and invasion through which it had struggled, to have maintained 
a status second only to Canterbury. This is instanced by a law of Athel- 
stan, appointing a certain number of coiners to each of the principal 
cities of England, eight being allowed to London—a greater number 
than was allotted to any of the others except Canterbury, to which au 
equal number was appointed.* Bede, writing two centuries earlier, 
describes London as “an emporium of many nations, who arrived thither 


* ‘Brompton Chron.’ 
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ANCIENT LONDON. 6li 
by land and sea.” Doubtless, however, it had undergone many reverses, 
which it had been enabled to survive, through the advantage of its 
situation, the shelter of its walls, and the spirit of the citizens, which 
appears conspicuously in the records of the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ from which 
the preceding notices are chiefly derived. 

Down to about the tenth century the aspect of Saxon London may 
have presented a confused agglomeration, composed of the remains of 
the Roman city, with such repairs and appurtenances as the limited scope 
of Saxon construction enabled the builder to effect, those additions being 
chiefly of timber rudely put together, the use of masonry not being 
practised by these people for several centuries after their establishment 
in England. The disposition of the main streets appears to have been 
the same as laid down by the Romans, and which remained, with little 
variation until the fire of 1666, being narrow, unpaved thoroughfares, 
huddled and pent within the walls of the City. 

The ealdormen, or civic nobility, appear to have maintained a quarter, 
Aldermanbury, apart from the mass of the citizens, and containing their 
Guildhall. The public edifices erected by the Romans may be presumed 
to have been adopted for a like purpose, modified according to Saxon 
usages. 

In the existing names of some of the streets of London the corrupt 
form of the original designation of Saxon localities may be observed. 
Addle Hill, or Adel Hill, in Castle Baynard ward, was the site of a 
palace of the Saxon kings, supposed to have been built by Athelstan, with 
whose name that of the locality is identified. It was deserted by Edward 
the Confessor on the completion of his palace at Westminster. Another 
house belonging to Atheistan is said by Stow to have stood at the east end of 
the church of St. Alban’s in Wood Street. The neighbouring Addle Sireet, 
Stow says, was called King Adel Street in his time, and one great square 
tower of the house was then remaining. The old church of St. Alban 
was conceived by Stow to have been contemporary with the Saxon king, 
from the peculiar turning of the arches in the windows, the character 
of the heads or capitals of pillars, and from the circumstance that, inlaid 
among the masonry, there were Roman bricks. The tower, he informs us, 
contained similar features. 

The name of Friday Street, Cheapside, had perhaps, like the fifth day 
of the week, its origin in that of Freya, the Venus of the heathen Saxons. 
Watling or Watheling Street, supposed, on the one hand, to have been 
derived from Vitellian, who had charge of it (a name and office, perhaps, 
suggested by the endeavour to account for the designation of the locality), 
is otherwise said to have been given by the Saxons to the old Preetorian 
way of the Romans, from its being the resort of beggars, as a public 
thoroughfare. 

In the reign of Athelstan, who succeeded Edward the Elder in 925, 
London appears to have become the capital city of England—a pre- 
eminence which had previously been held by Canterbury and Winchester ; 
and this period may be considered the zenith of the Saxon city as regards 
its wealth, trade, population, and other resources, by which it obtained 
a dignity and status superior to the other cities of the kingdom. 

A malignant pestilence in the year 961, in which year St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was burnt, and another great fire, by which the city was almost 
destroyed, appear among them to have nearly depopulated London. 
** There were but few houses within the city walls at this time, and those 
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irregularly dispersed. In the heart thereof next to none;”* and we are 
informed by Fabyan, on the authority of the City Repertory, or Doomsday 
Book, called Liber Album, now lost, that the greater part of the buildings 
were then without Ludgate. 

The plagues of fire and pestilence were followed by the plague of the 
insatiable Danes, who in 992 made another descent, like wasps, upon the 
Saxon hive, but were repelled by a fleet fitted out by Ethelbert at London ; 
and the East Anglian squadron of the enemy were encountered by a 
squadron of Londoners and defeated with great loss, and the capture of 
the ship of Ealfrick, a traitorous ealdorman, who had betrayed his trust 
and gone over to the Danish fleet, himself narrowly escaping. Only two 
years after (994), the city was beset by Anlaf and Swegen, Kings of 
Norway and Sweden, with the intention to sack and burn the place, but 
they were beaten off by the intrepidity of the citizens. 

In 1009 similar attempts were made and met im like manner: but 
the pertinacity of the Northmen prevailed to such a pitch that the country 
all round London was in their power, and Ethelbert was shut up within 
the walls of the city, and at length reduced to the expedient of purchasing 
the departure of the Danes, at the rate, says the Saxon Chronicle, of 8000/., 
but, according to other authorities, of 48,000/., which is estimated as the 
more pvbable amount, as the Danes had received 36,0001. at a time 
when the land was less dependent on their forbearance. The benefit 
of this dearly-bought armistice was, however, forfeited by the impolitic 
and vindictive act of Ethelbert in the massacre of the Anglo-Danish 
part of the English population, among whom were Gunhilda, sister of 
Swegen, and her husband Palingus, who had remained as hostages in 
guarantee of the recent treaty by which the invaders were bought off, 
and who in the interval had embraced the Christian faith. The treachery 
and cruelty of this measure roused the vengeance of the Swedish monarch, 
and in the following year (1013) his fieet entered the Humber, and 
having overrun the intervening country, Swegen advanced upon London ; 
but in attempting to ford the Thames a great number of his men 
perished; and when he appeared before the city, the loyal citizens, ani- 
mated by the presence of their king, sallied boldly out, and compelled the 
Northmen to fall back, and Swegen raised the siege, but only to ravage 
the country until he had reduced the whole except London. At this 
crisis he learned that Ethelred had withdrawn himself, upon which the 
citizens no longer resisted, and London fell under the yoke of a third 
foreign power, Swegen being proclaimed King of E ngland in this ¢ ity. 

With the death of Hardacnut ended the brief —— dynasty of 
twenty-seven years, during which four kings reigned in England. Of 
this period the City Court of Hastings is understood to hte an existing 
memorial as an institution of Danish origin. Among localities, Guthrun’s 
Lane, by corruption Gutter Lane, is a nominal Danish vestige, and the 
church of St. Clement’s Danes, in the Strand, is understood to occupy 
the site of a church belonging to such of the Danes as had married 
English women and become naturalized, and who were exempted from 
the general expulsion of their countrymen. This church was originally 
given by Alfred to the converted Danes, It is said to have become a 
sanctuary to many who fled thither during the massacre in the reign of 
Ethelred, anno 1002. 


* Simeon of Durham. 
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It appears the naturalized Danes were-not permitted to reside within the 
walls of the City, but a place was apportioned to them between the City 
and Westminster, where they had their church, denominated in the time of 
Edward the Confessor (anno 1041), Ecclesia Clementis Danorum. The 
site of this colony was probably the spot occupied by Wych Street. The 
name of Drury Lane, Via de Aldwych, signifies a road leading to the old 
old wich, the latter denoting a place with a gate, and hence we presume 
it was enclosed so as to protect or separate the foreigners from the other 
inhabitants. An anchor, the instrument of St. Clement’s martyrdom, to 
which he was fastened and thrown into the sea by order of the Emperor 
Trajan, is the badge of the parish. In addition to those memorials is 
the stone aforementioned, beariug a Runic inscription, an existing monu- 
ment of Danish London. 

On the demise of Hardacnut, Edward, called the Confessor, was chosen 
king in London by the general voice of the people. In the sixth year 
of his reign (a.p. 1047), a great council was held in the City, when it 
was resolved to send out nine ships-of-war to protect the coast against 
the Danish pirates, and five other ships were equipped to be ready to put 
to sea in cases of emergency. In Edward’s reign, Westminster became 
the place of royal abode, and the new building of the abbey, intended 
to contain the king’s sepulchre, was carried on under his own eye. The 
site was then insulated by the Thames, and overgrown with thorns, hence 
the old name—Thorney. 

The subsequent name of Westminster appears to have arisen on 
the rebuilding of the church, or minster, from its situation west of 
St. Paul’s. A surviving vestige of Edward’s building is a chapel, now 
used as the Pix Office—a massive vaulted edifice, which, although due to 
the Saxon period, in point of time, is of early Norman character. Re- 
mains appertaining to the same edifice exist in the passage leading from 
the cloisters to the schoolyard. The chief portion of the present building, 
including the chapel and shrine of the Confessor, are due to Henry I1I.— 
a monarch whose taste and enlightenment were in unison with a high 
period of art. The reign of Edward the Confessor was the hinge of the 
Norman conquest; and by the intrusion of Norman influence.and customs 
those people may be said to have taken civil possession of the land before 
Duke William claimed it by the appeal of arms. In particular, the 
superior skill of the Norman builders brought their work into request ; and 
Norman stone, that of Caen, was brought over as more suitable to their 
finished workmanship than the Kentish ragstone or the débris of the 
edifices of the Roman colonists, which Lad chiefly served the purpose of 
the Saxon mason, when an edifice of stone, distinguished mostly from the 
majority of churches constructed or wood, by the affix of the word stain 
to its designation—as Allhallows Staining, St. Mary Staining, &c.—was 
set up as something uncommon and remarkable. 
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RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES.—No. X. 
By a Lapy. 


We had desired our abbé, or his “ mamma,” to call us at five o'clock the 
next morning, as we wished to set off by the Col de Tortes; but when 
the latter entered my room, it was with the information that a quantity 
of snow had fallen in the night, and that passage was now impracticable. 
Thus, as the autumn was advancing, we had often cause to remember 
the words of the patriarch: “In the day the drought consumed me, and 
the frost by night.” Beautiful it was, however, to retrace, as we were 
forced to do, that lovely Val d’Azun, when the sun shone fervidly, and 
the mountains glistened white and blue beneath it. 

We passed the little manufacturing town of St. Pé—a disagreeable 
speck in nature’s loveliness—resounding with the clang of hammers from 
its nail-works ; full of furnaces, of blackened men and boys, all engaged 
in making more nails than one might fancy the whole Pyrenees would 
require. Yet here, in this dark place, I saw a female face, which was 
one of the fairest specimens of human beauty I had ever beheld; a 
rare sight in this region, where women, if ever so pretty or good-looking, 
grow soon rough, old, and weather-beaten. 

We came back to Lestelle, and reached the pilgrimage church of 
Betharram once more; and here I feared, for a time, my pilgrimage was 
about to end, for here, of all places, I managed to fall ill. Even when a 
little recovered, my dear pony could be used no more. Our guide went 
in search of a cabriolet, and as I sat shivering’ beside the fire, a poor 
little child, of a sadly-engaging presence, came, as if to sympathise with 
me and to claim my sympathy for herself. Childish sorrow was stamped 
in its sad, dark eyes and pallid face; it had no one to care for it, and 
looked as if its newly-opened life was soon to close up and sink beneath 
an earth that had no joy for it. It drew close to me, put its thin arms 
on my lap, and, pressing its pale cheek against me, looked as if it said, 
** Take me with you!” 

The cabriolet was procured, and the parting with my darling little 
pony must take place. I know not if it felt as I did. Poor little dear! 
I loved it very much, and felt very grateful to it. Great and deep were 
the enjoyments it had procured me; all I could give it in return it has 
had—a place in my memory. 

And now, buried in a cabriolet, I had only cause to feel thankful 
that eyerything does happen for the best, and that so I fell ill just 
where an open road rendered a carriage really as good a mode of travelling 
as any other. I was, however (to tell the truth), unable to see anything, 
for 1 fell into a deep sleep, which lasted until we got to the town of 
Louvie; leaving my companion to enjoy all that was to be seen, as well 
as his own meditations, while he drove me along. When I insisted on 
his filling up the blank thus left in my account of our rambles, he wrote as 
follows :— 

“Night began to fall when we left the village of Bruges, which was 
the only place where we could get a bit of bread to buy. The moou now 
arose in resplendent majesty ; one while hiding itself behind a mountain, 
or the high banks covered with fir and arbutus trees, then reappearing, 
and so plunging me from light to darkness, and darkness to light. 
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“As far as Louvie the road was exquisitely diversified: at the left, 
mountains bare and precipitous, and at the right, wooded hills. On 
entering the village of Louvie, I met a peasant gravely conducting the 
oxen of his cart, and he had the goodness to conduct me to the Hétel 
des Pyrenées, where, to the great satisfaction of the sleeping traveller, 
we arrived at eleven o’clock. We were welcomed by two enormous dogs, 
and eagerly sought for an introduction to hosts less noisy in their saluta- 
tions.” 

Ill, weary, and headachy as I was, the sleep which caused me to borrow 
the above morsel from the note-book of a companion, did not fail to give 
way before the singular apparition which appeared to guide me to my 
chamber. A most erect woman, having her arms well loaded with all 
the sundries left in the carriage, carried on her head a long, upright 
pewter candlestick, with an immensely long, lighted candle. Such is the 
fashion of Louvie. Wherever the chambermaid went, whatever she did, 
the candlestick and candle were on her head. She arranged my room, 
carried trays, went in and out, and about and about, without ever once 
putting her hand to it or disturbing its balance. If she felt my admira- 
tion, her countenance did not show she did so: perhaps she thought all 
women’s heads were equally enlightened ; but as she moved about with 
a composed face and erect figure, I admired her unconsciousness, and 
felt that hers enlightened the sphere in which she moved a great deal 
more than mine was ever likely to do. 

The next day we went forward in the cabriolet to Les Eaux Chaudes, 
or, as the watering-place is called in plain English, the Hot Waters. 
The road at one spot appears totally blocked up by an enormous rock : 
it onee was so, but labour, supplying the place of Hannibal’s vinegar, 
has pierced the mountain through for the benefit of tourists and bathers. 

The mass of rock, called Hourat, forms the entrance to a grand defile, 
lined with steep mountains, from one thousand to fifteen hundred feet high, 
at times clothed to their summits with box, spiry pines, or light brushwood ; 
again, bare precipitous walls of dark rock, streaked with lines of silvery 
torrents, which stream their tribute down to the Gave de Gabas, whose 
chating waters are heard, not seen, in their lowly bed. 

By such a road you suddenly come upon a little nest of houses, called 
Les Eaux Chaudes, of which hot waters “the good king” Henry IV. 
and his soldiers once drank. There is a charming ride here through 
the defile called Le Gabas, which leads through the Val d’Ossau into 
Spain, and by which an enormous number of Spanish mules annually 
pass. In making this excursion, we had a fine view of another Pic du 
Midi—that of Ossau—which lordly mountain, as well as its neighbour 
the Pie de Gers, were seen by us without a cloud. Here, also, we saw 
some splendid specimens of peasantry—more Spanish than French. The 
women wore their dark hair plaited and hanging at full length down 
their backs, so much more natural and graceful than the turned-up fashion. 
The men, however, were much handsomer, with dark, curling hair and 
powerful yet pliant figures. 

It was evening when we entered the sister watering-place of Les Eaux 
Bonnes, the Good Waters, a much more fashionable one than its neglected 
sister. We found it, the season being literally over, very like a deserted 
barrack. Most of the houses and shops were closed: among the latter 
was one, over which stared, in great letters, the English announcement, 
“Port and sherry;” but if the port and sherry were still there, those 
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who would ever call for them were not. We were the last of the English 
wanderers, and the doors had been closed up. 

So we, too, sped away from the good waters, and journeyed on to 
the larger town of Oleron. We were now again in the old province of 
Bearn, or, as it is rather provokingly modernised, the Lower Pyrenees. 
There is something very piquant in the style and aspect of the people. 
The Bearnais are certainly a much finer-looking people, and the women 
much prettier and more graceful than those of the higher Pyrenees. 
The old language, poetry, and music of Bearn give them also an interest 
which does not attach to their more simple and less civilized brethren 
of the mountains. 

The next day was Saturday: we laid a plan to set off that evening 
to Asaspe, and so contrive to reach a place called Osse, wherein, we had 
read, there was settled a Protestant community, which was believed to 
have taken refuge in the persecuting time of Louis XIV. We set off 
accordingly, and traversed a road where an inscription cut im a rock 
records that it was first made by Roman soldiers under one Valerius. We 
paused at this spot, for the scene, though not grand, was very lovely; 
rocks and water always broke in under a brilliant moon, and that moon 
was so brilliant as to render visible the inseription graven by Roman 
hands upon the rock. The rock, like the history of the engravers, 
remains, while they themselves have mingled with the dust of the earth. 
This inscription was discovered when the present capital road was being 
made. 

Every creature in Asaspe was seemingly so fast asleep as not to be 
awakened, so we had to travel on until we came to a great lonely wayside 
house, which had been erected at a place called Serance, on a speculation 
that there were mineral springs there; but the speculation being 
erroneous, the house bore the inscription, “Here is lodging for horse 
and foot,” or as we express it in England, “ Entertainment for man and 
beast.” This was just what we wanted; so we knocked, and, to our 
own surprise, got admittance. A fine-looking old man was far from 
asleep: he gave us supper, and sat talking with us about our Sir 
Valtare Scott and Shakspeare. One might travel far in England without 
meeting the owner of a country inn whe could talk to a Frenchman about 
the writers of his country. 

The next morning being Sunday, we made our way on foot from the 
disagreeable town of Bedous to the Protestant temple of Osse. When 
we entered that poor mountain hamlet, we found that all doors were shut ; 
and as we came on, a loud, harsh ‘noise, meant for singing, told us 
that service in the temple was going on. This sound easily guided us 
to a large, lofty room, filled with chairs, where the men were on one side, 
the women on the other. ‘The singing had ended before we got in; but 
I could not make out what part of the service was going on, simply 
because the buzz of conversation among the congregation prevented me 
from hearing a word the minister was saying. The women, neatly dressed, 
and mostly in black, sat on their chairs, with their feet on the rail of 
that before them, leaning forward im an easy posture, and were, with 
fingers and eyes, examining each other’s toilets, and commenting quite 
aloud upon them, arranging their children’s dress, or telling a neighbour 
that her robe touched the dusty floor. 

The men, of course, were not so talkative om this or any other subject ; 
but the listless vacuity of their wandering looks showed that their thoughts, 
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if they had any, did not centre in what was going on. Sometimes a 
commotion took place among them of a more audible sort than even what 
was going on among the women ; and then the minister, scarcely pausing, 
would interpose a loud and impatient demand for order and silence. 

When the time for preaching came, I expected attention: the minister, 
without making any change, took up a bound volume of sermons from 
the back of the desk, and, placing it before him, read an address taken 
from the tenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel. His discourse was inter- 
rupted in a manner that almost electrified us. A strange, wild-looking 
man sprang upon his feet, and clapped two books together with such 
a noise that I involuntarily sprang trembling from mine. The minister 
stopped and asked what he had done that for. 

“ He sleeps!” was the man’s reply, pointing, with an angry counten- 
amee, te one of the many who were in a mueh less unstable state than 
himself, for nearly half of the assembly were asleep. 

“Be quiet,” said the minister, “ or you shal} be put to the door.” 

“What!” said the zealous man, “do you, then, permit them to sleep in 
the temple?” 

“Be quiet! do not stir!” repeated the minister, amd went on with the 
conmments on the 

We saluted him om leaving “the temple,” and he imvited us to come 
to his house: it was little more than an Tish cabin of the better class. 
He was a Swiss, with a wife and nmwmerous of splendid children, 
and had, I think, about 18/. or 20/. a-year, and was scheolmaster to 
the village. 

The Val d’ Asaspe is worth explering above Bedous : the village where 
the Burns of the Pyrenees, Despourins—whose songs in the old Bearnais 
tongue had grown familiar to our ears—was born, lay beside us, with 
its obelisk erected to his memory. The picturesque bridge called Pont 
d’Esquil leads, by grand and rocky defiles, once more to the Spanish 
frontiers, towards which the famous. road-maker, Napoleon the Great, 
caused a way to be cut. 

Beauty and interest accompanied us on our pleasant rambles; and, 
as last pleasures are usually considered the sweetest, perhaps these will 
be among the pleasantest of our mountain memories. For such moments 
saved from the harder works of life, what cause have we for thankfulness ! 

It was now almost November. The harvest moon had added to our 
enjoyments, and it, too, was gone. It was time we should go too. It 
is very pleasant—and, what is more, very economical-—to travel just 
at a season when other tourists stay away. But we could do so no longer. 

The very day we got to Pau, our lovely weather changed. The 
Pyrenean torrents, that lasted for a long time, would have spoiled our 
enjoyments had they come sooner. Our rambles are ended. It is like 
a dream of delight to look baek upon them. ‘The concomitant circum- 
stances which rendered them so delightful were small, but essential to 
enjoyment—good health, good temper, and good weather. With these, 
even without a well-filled purse, travellers may find much real and long- 
remembered enjoyment, especially if they bring with them a thankful 
heart and very little “ incumbrances.” a 


- 
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RAPIDS. 


LARGE rivers are usually divided by geographers into three portions. 
which are called their upper, middle, and lower courses. The upper 
course of a river is often situated among mountains at a great height 
above the level of the sea. When the elevation of the mountain region 
rapidly decreases, the current of the river moves with great swiftness, 
forming either Rapids or Cataracts: the former occurring when the bed 
of the river is continuous though steep; and the latter when it is broken 
by sudden and precipitous rocks, over which the water descends by a 
leap. The middle course of a river generally lies among hills, and the 
lower course through a plain, where a very gentle slope conveys the waters 
to the ocean. 

The Rapids and Cataracts of the upper course of a river generally 
prevent all navigation; and when rapids occur, as is sometimes the 
case, in the middle course, they occasion great inconvenience. In some 
of the rivers of America, rapids are seen from a great distance by the 
dashing of white foam, resembling the tossing of the ocean. People 
descend the rapids in long boats made for the purpose. On approach- 
ing them the boat gradually increases in speed, until it is hurried away 
by the waters at a fearful rate. When the bottom is very rocky, the 
speed is somewhat checked by eddies; but the waves frequently strike 
the boat with such violence as to threaten its immediate destruction. 
When the water is very transparent, the pointed rocks have an alarming 
appearance ; for they seem to be close to the surface. In some rapids 
there are channels called “Jost channels,” from the accidents which 
have happened in them, and it often requires great skill to prevent the 
boat being carried into them. Some of these rapids are many miles 
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in length, and the sensation of sailing down hill is said to be most 
singular. The boat moves with such fearful rapidity that no one can 
look at it from the shore without shuddering; and yet the danger is 
more apparent than real, for accidents seldom occur, and even by ladies 
the descent of the rapids is regarded as one of the common modes of 
travelling. 

In ascending the rapids on the river St. Lawrence, flat-bottomed 
boats made of pine boards are used: they are narrow at the bow and 
stern, and are about forty feet long, and six feet across the centre. 
Each boat carries about five tons, and is navigated by four men and a 
pilot. Four or five such boats generally form a party, and in them all 
the merchandize destined for Upper Canada is conveyed. When the 
current is very strong, the men propel the boat by means of poles about 
nine feet long, shod with iron, which they press against the bed of the 
river. This is extremely hard work, and often has to be continued for 
hours together. But in some parts the rapids are too strong to allow 
them to proceed in this way, and almost every hour, when melting with 
heat and fainting with fatigue, the boatmen are compelled to jump into 
the water, frequently up to their shoulders, and tow the boat along by 
main strength, leaving only the helmsman on board. In this way they 
are about ten days in performing a journey of one hundred and twenty 
miles. There are several rapids between Montreal and Prescott, some 
of which are about nine miles in length; and though they are seldom 
ascended in less than a day, boats have been known to descend through 
their whole length in fifteen minutes. 

In Captain Back’s land expedition to the eastern part of the Polar 
Sea, he made acquaintance with the numerous rapids of the Thlew-ee- 
choh, or Great Fish River, now properly described in our maps by the 
name of Back’s River, he having been the first European who descended 
it. For about eighty or ninety miles of its course to the sea, there is 
a constant succession of strong and heavy rapids, falls, and whirlpools, 
which kept the crew in a constant state of exertion and anxiety, and 
made their captain hold his breath, “‘ expecting to see the boat dashed 
to shivers against some protruding rocks, amidst the foam and fury at 
the foot of a rapid.” In passing down one of these, where the river 
was full of large rocks and rounded masses of stone, called boulders, 
the travellers had to lighten the boat, and Captain Back says, “I stood 
on a high rock, with an anxious heart, to see her run it. Away they 
went with the speed of an arrow, and in a moment the foam and rocks 
hid them from my view. I heard what sounded in my ear like a wild 
shriek ; I followed with an agitation which may be conceived, and to 
my inexpressible joy found that the shriek was the triumphant whoop of 
the crew, who had landed safely in a small bay below.” He gives an 
instance on one occasion of the consummate skill of one of the canoe-men. 
“He ran our ricketty and shattered canoe down four successive rapids, 
which, under less able management, would have whirled it, and everybody 
in it, to certain destruction. Nothing could exceed the self-possession 
and nicety of judgment with which he guided the frail thing along the 
narrow line between the high waves of the torrent and the returning 
eddy. A foot in either direction would have been fatal; but with the 
most perfect ease, and, I may add, elegant and graceful action, his keen 
eyes fixed upon the run, he kept her true course through all its rapid 
windings.” 
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Thus it will generally be found that the mhabitants of the banks of 
rivers, where rapids oecur, acquire a surprising degree of skill in navi- 
gating them. In the island of Sumatra the natives descend the rapids 
of the river Manna im rafts, formed by a few bamboos fastened together: 
Lady Raffles, who descended the river on one of them, says, they are 
too slight, and the rapids too dangerous for more than three people 
to venture at one ‘time: accordingly,a pole was fastened to the centre, 
by which she was to hold, and was directed to stand firm. “A guide 
at each extremity then took their station, each provided with a long pole ; 
and the raft glided down the river, which was overhung with high rocks 
projecting in various places. One man,on nearing the sharp turns that 
continually occurred, and against which the rushing of the river pro- 
pelled the raft, prepared his pole, and just on coming im contact struck 
it on the rock with such force as to turn off the raft, which darted down 
the fall until it would have come in contact with the rock on the opposite. 
side, when it was again struck off, and proceeded on to the next rapids. 
The dashing of the raft through the water, the roaring noise, the com- 
plete immersion in the spray, the momentary danger, the degree of 
exertion which is necessary to preserve hold, the perfect silence of each 
person, combined to create a degree of excitement not easy to be described.””* 


* ‘Life of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles.’ 


THE VILLAGE TREE. 


THE poor old Village Tree ! 
It hath bowed to the decree 
Of all things here below,— 


Some hundred Springs or more 
Bright verdant leaves it bore ; 

Some hundred Summers came 
And found it still the same. 


But now, the gladsome Spring 
No life to it will bring ; 
Sweet Summer’s balmy dews 
No vigour will infuse. 


Not lightning nor rude blast 
Have rent it as they past ; 
But by a calm decay 

It hath witheréd away. 


Ah! had that old trunk speech, 
What lessons could it teach ! 
What tales of woe and weal, 
And change and chance reveal! 


It hath seen the infants ta’en 
To be blest and born again, 
The bridal trains go by 

Full of hope and festai joy : 


| 
This world of sin and woe. 
| 


It hath seen the mourners weep 
As they bore their “dust ” to sleep 


In the churchyard by its side, 
Where the sacred dead abide. 


Oh, where the blithesome band 
Dancing round it hand in hand, 
With their garlands allso gay 
In the merry month of May ? 


Some now are grey and old ; 
For some yon bell hath toll’d ; 
Some, far across the sea, 
Recall those days of glee. 


The pilgrim on his road, 
Who laid aside his load 
Beneath its shade to rest, 
The Village Tree hath blest. 


3ut now its branches bare 
It reareth in the air, 

To warn the passer by 

He too one day must die. 


Ye thoughtless village swains, 
Ye bent on earthly gains, 

Ye slaves to carnal lust, 
Remember ye are dust ! 


Ye merry girls and boys, 
Wrapt up in present joys, 
Forget not, ‘midst your glee. 
The poor On VitLace ‘Tree. 








